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revolution by making a breach in the traditional arrange-
ments of open field husbandry, through which the flood-tide
of catastrophic changes would one day swiftly pour with
unrestrained violence. It loosened the sanction of manorial
custom, it weakened the authority of local law, it accustomed
landlords and tenants to violate the immemorial practices
of centuries when it best served their interests to do so.
It was impossible to foresee that it opened the avenue to
destitution as well as to prosperity, by taking from the
tenants the one safeguard that could protect them in seasons
of distress. An age was at hand in which landlords were to
show themselves willing and ready to turn the situation
to their own economic advantage, and the very causes which
had promoted the welfare of the peasantry then proved the
occasion of its undoing.
The growth of large farms was, however, only one aspect
*^e agrar*an changes with whose history we are concerned
in the present chapter.    Even more important was the
process of enclosure, for this involved nothing less than
the extinction of the village community itself.   The term
enclosure has been the source of much confusion, and it will
be as well to explain at the outset the variety of meanings
which it appears to have covered.   It was applied to four
distinct processes, and denoted the abolition of the system
of intermixed ownership as a result of (i.) the consolidation
of scattered strips into compact properties of arable land
permanently surrounded with hawthorn hedges,  (ii.) the
conversion of arable into pasture, (iii.) the concentration
(engrossing) of holdings, and (iv.) the occupation of the
common waste which destroyed or diminished rights of
common, and so would tend to facilitate the disappearance
of the strip system.   All four processes converged in one
and the same direction, involving the partial or complete
disintegration of the open field system and the emancipation
of the individual farmer from communal control.   But in
other respects their results were widely dissimilar;  it was
a matter of extreme moment whether the disappearance
of the common fields was due to conversion of arable
or improved husbandry,  and whether the extinction of